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here flee to North and 
South Carolina, where many 
of them have families. 

“I can tell you name of 
every sheriff in every coun- 
ty of North Carolina,” Res- 
nick says. “I know every 
back alley in both states,” 
Weinstein added. 

Among their paid infor- 
mants in the Carolinas are 
the local law officers, who 
are furnished names and de- 
scriptions of the bail jump- 
■ ers by the bondsmen’s 
agents. 

'“The rewards to people 
who help us out down there 



aren’t too expensive, either,” 
Weinstein says. “I’m 
just sure to pay off a $25 
reward, for instance, in 25 
brand-new $1 bills. That im- 
presses them." 

The bondsmen have long 
memories for the names 
and faces of jumpers. Res- 
nick remembered how he 
heard the name “Wesley L. 
Beckwith” as he walked 
through the Traffic Branch 
of General Sessions Court 
one day a few weeks ago. 

“He had jumped bond on 
me two years ago,” the 
bondsman said. “Evidently 



he was there in court on a 
traffic charge. I got per- 
mission from the judge to 
borrow him long enough to 
turn him in for bond jump- 
ing in the U.S. Branch 
courtroom down the hall.” 

As soon as the burly 
bondsman got Beckwith in 
the hall, he recalled, the de- 
fendant tried to run away. 

“I quickly shoved him up 
against a wall,” Resnick 
said, “put my handcuffs on 
one of his wrists and literal- 
ly dragged him to the other 
courtroom.” 

Beckwith was found guilty 



of contempt of court for 
jumping bond and sen- 
tenced to ten days in jail 
before being tried on the 
charge lodged against him 
two years before. 

“What will the courts do 
if they release everybody 
without bond and there, is 
no bondsman to bring them 
back to trial” Resnick 
asked. 

He was referring to legis- 
lation now before Congress 
to require judges to release 
most defendants awaiting 
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trial on their promise to re- 
turn to court. 

Resniek said that if the 
law is approved, “it could 
wipe us bondsmen out com- 
pletely.” 

This is just what the bail 
bond reformers want. They 
believe the present bond 
system — and ' the powers it 
gives bondsmen — is all 
wrong. 

“But instead of confining 
their criticism to the sys- 
tem,” Resnick complains, 
“they go after us because it 
is easier. We’ve been hurt 
pretty bad lately.” 

While Resnick was talking 
in General Sessions Court 
ball recently, another local 
bondsman, Howard Robin- 
son, hurried up to him and 
grabbed his arm. 

‘The Judge Wants You!’ 

“C’mon," Robinson said 
excitedly, “Judge Howard 
wants' to see you right 
away.” He quickly pulled 
Resnick into a court eleva- 
tor. 

Later, in his office across 
from the courthouse on 
Fifth Street nw., Resnick 
admitted that “no judge 
wanted to see me. Robinson 
and the , other bondsmen 
just didn't want me talking, 
to you.” 

Unfounded criticism and 
bad’ publicity, the bondsmen 



believe, have led to things 
like the experimental D.C 
Bail Bond Project, which 
obtains the pre-trial release 
without bond of defendants 
with close community ties. 

Resnick said he would be 
in favor of the project if it 
released only defendants 
who could not afford bail 
bond premiums. “But they 
are getting others out, too,” 
he complains, “most of 
them good risks who could 
afford a bondsman.” 

Last year, lawyers repre- 
senting the bondsmen (there 
are seven principal bonding 
firms here) even threatened 
to take the Ford Foundation 
to court to stop the project 
from obtaining personal 
bond release of “non-in- 
digents.” 

Junior Bar Study 

The 1963 Junior Bar study 
of Washington’s bail system, 
which led to the Bond 
Project’s establishment, rec- 
ommended, however, that it 
“embrace all bail applicants 
. . . whether indigent or 
not.” 

“Our entire object was to 
show that, monetary bond 
was unnecessary,” one proj- 
ect worker explains. 
“Besides, the average de- 
fendant who can ‘afford’ a 
bond premium fee has to 
take it from the family food 
budget, borrow it, or in 
some cases, steal it.” 

The bondsmen claim the 
project has cut deeply into 
their business, but records 
in the Court of General Ses- 
sions show that bondsmen 
wrote just as many bonds 
there last year as in 1963, 
the year before the Bond 
Project began. 

Weinstein alone, accord- 
ing to General Sessions rec- 
ords, wrote about 1600 



bonds for defendants there 
which would have netted 
him an estimated $80,000 in 
premium fees. Resnick’s 
computed totals were 1700 
bonds written for $70,000 in 
premium fees. 

Won’t Reveal Income 

No similar totals were 
available at the U.S. District 
Court. The bondsmen them- 
selves will not reveal their 
incomes, although. Wein- 
stein said that unpaid pre- 
mium fees and forfeitures 
when defendants jump bond 
“keep this from being a lu- 
crative business.” 

Both Resnick and Wein- 
stein say they do not refer . 
clients they take out on 
bond to certain lawyers 
(this is illegal). But both 
“guess that some of that 
happens because lawyers 
are allowed to send their 
clients to us and we are ex- 
pected to return the favor.” 

‘They Forget Our Service’ 

“What people seem to for- 
get,” Resnick said, “is the 
service we perform the 
court and the community — 
getting these people out of 
jail at our risk, bringing 
back the ones that jump 
bond — all at no expense to 
the taxpayers.” 

But the Junior Bar’s 1963 
study of Washington’s bail 
bond system noted that the 
defendants left in. jail by 
bondsmen to await trial cost 
taxpayers an estimated 
$500,000 a year in jail up- 
keep alone. 

“Wo can estimate,” one 
lawyer asked “the cost in 
terms of human beings pent 
up in that cramped jail be- 
cause a bondsman said, 
‘NO’?” 

TUESDAY: An Experiment 
in Bail Reform. 




